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1NTR0DI'CTJ0% 

It was ^ sn^ijirstrd in 'Mcnlulr I ihat the 
roru'cpts embodied in p<^'rfoi njance-based 
\ oratiorial education and the concepts 
involved in iiuihidnalizer] instruction seem to 
eomplemenl each other. But what, preciselv . 
are wf talking aiioiU when we say 
individualized inslrurlion? Are we talkinjr 
ahou t i n d(*pen dent study, prescribed 
i n < t r u e t i o n . p e r so n a! i /e d instnietion, 
self-direeted iiistnietion or wdiWdually paced 
.instruction? All of these terms are associate 1 
with individualized instnsrtion and are 
perhaps best treated as forms of 
individualized instnietion. In this module v/e 
will attempt to ela'*tfy the^e terms and suggest 
how each of ffiese forms of individualizexl 
instruction mi{^ht benefit our current 
programs. 

DIRECTIONS 

Module 4 should be completed before 
beginning work on thu^ module. 

Read the OBJECTIVE section. If you think 
you can accomplish this objective now, turn 
to the CHECKOUT ACTIVITY, page 16 , 
and follow the instructions. 

If you feel you are not ableitTa'ccomplish this 
objective now, look at the LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES, on this page. Begin the learning 
activities arid as soon as you feel you are 
ready, turn to the CHECK-OUT ACTIVITY, 
page 16, and follow^ the instructions. 

OBJECTIVE 

Given instructional materials developed for 
this module, the participant wiU be able, with 
100 percent accuracy, to identify on a 
multiple choice test: 



I. 



advantages of both 
individualized instruction 



group and 



the 4i^si( principles uj^n 
individuSJized instruction is built 



which 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. READ the Glossary of Terms for Module 
5. 

2. CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE by 
completing Self-Check I — Glo=sar\- of 
Terms for Module 5. 

3. READ Section 1 - Individualized 
Instruction. 



8. 



or- 



4. READ Section II — Forms of 
Indivddualized Instruction. 



or_ 



5. READ Section III - Basic Principle:^ of 
Individualized Instruction. 



or- 



6. READ Section IV - Suggestion::; for 
Individualizing Instruction. 



or_ 



READ Section V ^ The Teacher s Role 
in Indi\idualized Instruction. 



or- 



CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE of 
individuatizing instruction by responding 
to The Case Study - Jim and Meg 
continue 'I heir ^iscussion of the 
relationship be t^-^^^een PBVE and 
lndi\idualized Instruction. 

C H ECK your present program to 
determine the degree to which it is 
indi\idualized using the Indindualization 
Rating Scale. 



10. Turn to the CHECK-OUT ACTIVITY, p. 
16. and foUow^J^* instructions. 



suggested; procedures for individualizing 
instruction in vocational education 



4. the role of the teacher in individualized 
instruction 

5. four formr of individualized instruction 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



MODULE 5 



In thu« module thore are trrnis used with 
which you may not be familiar. Read through 
tilt gla.vNary. Then, check your knowledge by 
answering Self Check I on the following page. 

Independent ^tiidy - objectives afid learning 
activities are selected bv the student. 



Pe rso n al i z e d I nstruction 



objectives are 



selected by the Icainer^ learning activities are 
s<!lected by the instructor. 

Prescribed Instruction - both the objectives, 
and learning activities are predetermined by 
the instructor. 

.Self-directed Instruction ~ objectives^ are 
selected by the instructor, learning activities by 
the student. 



Self- pacing* — an arrangement whereby 
provision is made for the individual student to 
set his/her own schedule for learning or rate 
of achievement and to monitor his/Tier own 
progress. 



^Adapted from Carter V. Good, ed., Dictionary oT^Education (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1973) p. 525. ' ^ 
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SELF-CHECK I 



Matrh the irrms with their appropriate dcliriitions 
DO NOT WHITE ON THIS SHEET! ' 

TERMS 



Write your arisw(*r on a separate sheet of paper. 



a. Personalized inslnietion 

b. Self-pacinf: 

c. Self-directed instruetion 

d. hidependent study 

e. Prescribed in.slruotiori 

DEFINITIONS 

i; — both the objectives and learning" 
-activities are predetermined by the 
.. instructor. 

2. — objectives are .^iclected by the learner; 
learning activities are selected by the 
instructor. 

I 

3. — objectives and learning activities are 
.sele<ft<*d by the .student. 



4. — ' objectives are selected by the 
instructor, learning activities by the 
student. 

5. — an arrangement whereby provisioh is 
made for tiie individual student to set 
his/her own schedule for learning or rate 
of achievenient and to monitor his/her 
own progress. 



I. 



e 



Answer Key 

^e'^ 't^p e 'z '3 *1 



\ 
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SECTION I 



IINDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



Thus far, most decisions concerning 
curriculum deveJLopment have been 
predetermined. Tasks, performance"" 
ohjectivCvS, criterion-referenced measures and 
performance guides were predetermined, 
wlien available, by the V— TECS catalogs. 
. Cffouping was predetermined if duty was used 
as the rationale; sequencing, too, was 
predetermined if the catalogs were sequenced 
by a writing team prior to distribution, as 
some are. 



In summary, there is need for both the group 
delivery and individual delivery '^.letfiods^ of 
instruction. 



It is at the point of selecting a deliver^' system 
or mode of instruction that you, the teacher, 
will make the major decisions. One of the 
liiajor decisions you will make concerns the 
d'^ffree to winch you will individualize 
instniction. 

There are, of course, both advantages and 
disadvantages to individualized instruction; 
but, in general, the more individualized the 
program, the greater the possibility for 
tailoring the instructicrfi to the interest and 
needs of each student. And when the student 
is allowed io learn at his/her own rate, 
complete mastery of the task becomes, a 
possibility for all students. If provisions are 
made for self-paced study through the use of 
self-direct onal, self -in.structional student 
materials, e> greateiu flexibility^ is available 
to each student. 

But, there are advantages also of group 
instruction. As a matter of fact, some learning 
activities . almost demand interaction or , 
teamwork to accomplish ^ a task. In other 
wordsy th^ group delivery method may best fit 
the individual needs of students. Then, too, if 
cef.taitt^ tasks are common to thfe needs of all 
studWts in the class, and if these students can 
learn these, tasks at about the same rate, it 
may be mucKmore efficient to teach them by 
the group method. In many cases, the task to 
be taught may be dangerous if undertaken by 
the student without prior demonstration by 
the instructor. The cost of packaging . 
self-instructional materials may also be 
prohibitive for some tasks. And, finally, 
another very important advantage is that the 
members of the group motivate each other. 



' SECTION II 
FORMS OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



Form> of lnfiividualiz<*d I nH friu tion 

Somr o(fii( at(»r> hnvr attempUd to clarify the 
•concepts involved in individr Hzed 
instruction by identifying various forms of 
individualized insljuclion. Thi< is. dffficult 
hcrausr the Jcfiiiitions of the various forms 
an* not very distinct. However, a brief study 
of each definition may be helpful. In simple 
terms (and pcrliaps overly simplified) these 
forms ai < : • ' 

1. • Prescribed Instruction 

If both the objectives and the learning 
activities arc course determined or 
determined by the teacher, the form of 
instnictioii is considered to be prescribed 
inslrurliou. 

Al thc^ >ccondary sf hool !.'V(*i, most 
vocational courses are t$iught using this 
form of instruction. However, even 
though an inj?tructur may have a 
curriculum guide which prescribes 
tentative objectives and learning 
activities, th(? instructor might vary these 
objectives or learning activities to better 
meet the needs of a given class or for an 
in.dividuaPstudent. 

In other words, the instruction could be 
either course prescribed or individually 
prescribed . / ' ' ' ■ 

2. Personalized Instruction 

If the objectives arc selected by the 
student,/ but learning activities are 
^ prescribed, then the tv pe of instruction , 
wsed is considered to b(* personalized 
instruction. 

If wc ^llow our students to select the 
modules of instruction (modules are 
usually built around one or more 
objectives) we are using personalized 
iristmction. This* is because the students 
ate selecting the^ ^objective, and the 



learning activities are prescribed by the 
module. Admittedly, however, tlus is not 
always true. Often there v\ill be optiona l 
learning activities' suggested within each 
module. 

3. Self-Directed Instruction 

If objectives are prescribed by the 
instmctor or the course, but learning 
acti\ities are selected by the student, the 
instruction is termed self-directed . 

Sometimes we set objectives for a 
course, but allow our student freedom in 
choosing the learning activities. For 
example, we may require a student to be 
able to ''Bake a cake"* to a specified level 
of performance, but allow the student a 
variety of learning activities to choose 
from. For example, .student? could be 
allowed to: I) simply read a recipe. 2)* 
' observe a demonstration df cake baking 
or" 3) practice by making a layer of a / 
cake, 

4. Independent study 

If students are given the freedom to*- 
select both the objectives and the 
learning activities, the type of 
instruction is term^ independent study . 

Sometimes we may have students in our 
courses who are relatively mature in 
their judgement and who have some 
. ^ knowledge and experience in the field. 
These students can be allowed the 
freedom to select both their own 
objectives and the^i** own learning 
activities. ^ 

Most likely, though, some guidance 
would be required, and if considerable 
guidance is required then this may in 
fact not be independent study, but 
individudly prescribed instruction. / 



Individujilized instniction as expressed in any 
one or .any combination of these forms may 
help improve . th(^ < fftj^c.tivenes? of our 
ptro^ams. . This does not mean that 
individualized instruction is either feasible or 
desirable for the achievement of all objective's. 

Perhap.s ik chart, such as the one shown on 
page 7 , can be helpful to the instructor in 
a'lecting tlie most appropriate or feasible 
mode of instruction for particular tasks or 
performance objectives. 

Self-uaced Instruction 

If instruction is organized so that the student 
may achieve objectives at a i^ate of his/her 
own choosing, such instructiofl may be 
termed indi\idually paced or self-paced 
instruction. It is not a form of individualized 
instruction as such, because as long as a 
stiident is given the freedom to move at 
her/his own pace, any instruction can be 
termed self-pacing. 

However, if-pacing as commonly used does 
not allow the student to move from module 
to module or activity to activity with 
complete freedom. The student can progress 
only after proven performance on an 
objective. i 

.\1 though self -pacing could be used with any 
of the four forms of individualized 
instructions discussed , previously, it will 
probably be used most with the prescribed 
form. 

In order to implement self-pacing as used in 
the context of studying independently of the 
instructor and other students, it. is usually 
..accessary to have self -directional, 
'self-instructional materials. These materials 
are usually packaged as modules or learning 
activity packages; however, other means of 
packaging self-directional, self -instructional 
materials are possible. (Note' that 
self-testing is not acceptable in the usual 
school setting. Peer testing, if acceptable, 
could, to some degree7~freduce teacher/ 
depiendency: 
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BASIC PKINCHM.KS OF INDIViDl AIJZEI) I.NSTRl CTION 



The concept of student fm^dom of choic' Ls 
oft(!n coupled with the concept of 
individualizatiorK Tlie. more freedom the 
student is- given in selecting objectives, 
learning activities (or learning styles) and 
performance standards, the more 
'*individviaii7.ed" the course becomes. In 
addition to freedom of choice, the concept of 
freedom . of time is often considered a 
necessity' for individualized instruction. The 
freedom to take as much time as needed to 
master a. task is necessary in order to have 
self-paciiig. Finally, the freedom to work 
independently or with others and the freedom 
to move from one location to another when 
necessary are concepts implied in 
individualized instruction. 

.Again, it appxears that individualization is not 
a distinct term, but one which can assume 
several forms depending upon the degree of 
freedom the student is allowe^The following 
chart adapted from Baird, etNil., identifies 
four forms of individualized msxruction; see 
Chart 1. ^ 



Perlmps fhe mo&t practical of these four forms 
of indiviJ- alized instruction for vocational 
education rit the s^^condary school level is the 
prescribed instruction form. It will be possible 
to allow more student freedom in choosing 
both objectives and learning activities as more 
catalogs of performance objectives and 
accompanying teaching materials Ix^come 
available. 

Instructors may wish to analyze their 
programs, using the chart shown onthispa^e^ 
to determine the most practical form of 
individualization for their particular situation. 

Although individualized instniction 'can take 
many forms, all of these forms have about the 
i same objective — to provide instruction which 
besf meets the individual interests, ure.ds and 
learning styles of each student. 

i 



CHART 1 





t 

OBJECTIVES ^ 


COURSE DETERMINED 


LEARNER SELECTED 


LEARNI^G ACTIVITIES 


COURSE 
DETERMINED ^ ; 


[ Prescribed instriic tion 


Personalized instruction 


LEARNER 
SELECTED 


Self-directed instruction 


Independent study 

■4 



Baird^ Belt, Holder and Webb, A Behavioral Approach For Teachinj^ (Dubuque, lA: William C. 
Brown Ca., 1972) eited in Air Force Manual 50-2 — lnsffuctional\Sy stems Development, 
(Washington, D.C., 1975) Section 5, page 10. \ 



Thi* IB accomplished hy: 



1. Providing a varietj^ of: 

a. objectives 

b. learning activities 

c. performance standardB 

d. media, methods and modes of 
instnjction 

2. Providing freedom of: 

time (amount, schedule) 
b. choice of objectives 

choice of learning activities 

d. choice of performance standards 

e. choice of methods, media and 
modes 

Freedom or flexibility may then be tlie 
'^bottom line'' or the basic principle 
underlying individualized instruction. . The 
following continuums will perhaps best 
expre ss this principle. See Chart 2. 



CHART 2 

CONTINUUMS OF FREEDOMS FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION 



NO 
FREEDOM 

OF 
CHOICE 



COMPLETE 
FREEDOM 
OF 
CHOICE 



Time 



Objectives 



Learning Activities 



Performance Standai^ds * 



< ^ ^ = — — \~ 

Media, Methods and Modes \ 

•Performance standards would not be 

.negotiable in a performance-baised program. \ 



SkCTlON 1\ 



1. Makr '^tutlt rU inU n-^ia, m vdn and iioal^ 
th»' nu)<.»r focus of prograni plannitig. 

2. Know jU you can al>oiit y tudcnts - 
ihrir interc>tfi, nerds, goal* d learning 
r't;. it*?i. Stiuly diapnostii ^ ts n ith 
<• o u n f'U>T< . vi^i t par'-f) t ^^ . 3 n tf if w 



3. IVovidi' a varii !% (jf objt ri. 
()tudf»nU. 



6. 



Statf all obj^'r.tivr'^; inrludhig Oiosc Liken 
from V 'IVrs' rnUalog- and 5ijf)j>k!niental 
! o n tt-at / an prrforrnana' • ;!»j«*rti\ 
^vhich incJudf o<Tforrnanct» standard.*^, so 
that > Indents r:ir\ ho frahKJtfd 
"individu^U\ and nc. arcfudin^ tn how 

thr\ roMlfVaK' Wit jJft r.S. 

IVovidf a \ariety of U^arnin;: art vitit/.^ 
from whi( li stiident^i may sclvxt. 

Provide a variety of performance 
standards for each objective in terms of 
student goals. Joh performance 
sti«ndar(k may not be neg-^tiablr;, 
however. 



ProWdr a vari<!ty of 
methods: 



N!ulnnn>d;ri Nje-dia 

Frenarrated Slide.^ (with ';top) 
IVffiarraled Filmj^trip 
Slide/Workbook/.Audjo mrf^^-tte 
Movies {.sound) 
TV (ca^^sc^rte) 

- Pnnt 

fiooks 

^lomputer (words numher?^ nnlv) 
Programmed In^tnir.tion ijookl? 1 
Mierofiche 

RolePlaying 
DiscMssjon Group 
Tutor/Coach 
Sirnidatior! 

.Actual Equipment Tfauif r 
Gaming 

I n I e ra r t i v*- (^onijui ter 

9. Provide ^ iirectional, self instnictionaJ 
material when feasihlt- and appropriate. 

10. [V<;vidc as much student freedom of 
choice as feasible and appropriate. 

11. lYovide freedom ^of time to allow 
self pacing when feasible and 
appriipriate. 



strategies or 



dLscu&?ion 
modules 

independent study 

i5hop or laboratory work 

.simulations 

library research 

ca.s<» studies 

brainstorming 

role-playing. 

lecture 



8. Provide a variety of media: 
Classroom IiuJtTuctor 
Lecturer 
Demomstrator 
Tutor/Coach 
Instructional Aid? 
35 mm Slides 
Chalkboard 

8 mm Movie (silent loop) 
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SECTION V 



THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN^jINDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Perhaps the instructor functioning at the 
height of his/her effectiveness i^^ien the 
instructional program i3 abnost totally 
individualized - iridividualized in the sense 
that, to the maximum extenU%k^Lble, student 
intehists, need.s and goak are being met. 

As previously mentioned, the instructor will 
ust* a variety ^)f metljods, media and modes in 
intHviduaiizing the instructional program. So, 

th< nifitruclbr. teaching on a truly 

individuali'/ed bai^is. niust br \ersatile. 

Perhaps at one period of time the instractor 
will perform more as a /'store clerk'' who is 
constahtiy trying to help the customers fill 
his/her heeds by offering a variety of products 
ami helping them to make selections. A'nd, at 

another time, the instructor may act more as ^ 
a football coach as he/she provides large 
group instruction^ to fill a need common' to 

Ifie entire teiim, sraaU group instruction for a . 

need common to the defpnmve team and 

one-on— one instruction for the (quarterback 

or kickdri. . - 

But, perhaps the greatest change of role 

occurs when self-directional, self-instructional 

materials are made available to the student so 

that self-pacing can be used. It is then that the 

inatructor is freed from some of his/her 

previous duties such as providing lectures and 

de!nn«tratianB so that he/she spends more time 

setting up learning stations, ^tting up 

reference materiafi, schedulii^ learning ^ 

activities, keepinjg records, setting up for 

paformancc testing, locating or developing 

self-instructional materials, and counseling 

stu«1ent3« This does not mean that the 

insti-uctor will not at times lecture or provide 

demonstratichis to groups. However^ it may 

mean that rawe of ^his/her lectures or 

demonstrations will be^fili9.ed and/or taped 

fdr use in a self-paced program. The self-paced ^ , 

prof^am will rely less on the teacher as the 
sole soiirce of knowledge and the evaluation 
of achievement, and m<^^ on the instructor a& 

the counselor, helpdr and manager of learning I 
activities. 




A CASE STUDY 



Jim and Meg coritinur thrir di.scussion of the rolalionship between performance-based vocational 
education and iiidividuali/ed instruction. 



At their previous coffee break Jim and 
Me<; di^^eu^><'d ' tlic relaliousliip between 
perfornianre-bas(»d vocational <'dueation and 
indivirhiali/ed in>truetioiK Today they again 
meet tor coffee and continue their discussion. 
Jim- has already fixed his coffee. M(»a is 
pouring a fresh cup. 

MEG: "Jim. we'vf jzotta talk so/ne more 
about this PHN E and individualization. 
1. thought I had things about straight 
bcM'orc, but after that session we had 
last wek. I m not so sure. You know 
. . H(» said thuTP^VE almost demandii 
that iristruirtion be individualized 
, becaus*' student's performance is 
judged on mastery (yf a task and the 
student is ipven tlic freedom of time 
necessary to attain master)-. So the 
freedom of time is wh^t we arc talking 
atxv^f^time to master? And that 
reqi. ^es self-pacing doesn't it?" 



JIM: ' *'Wtll, not quite- You could provide 
time for mastery by group pacing, but 
vfastfT students would surely waste a 
lot of time waiting for the slower 
students to master. So. in many cases, 
self- pacing would be tlie more 
()raetieal approach." 

MEG: '*But. Jim, these terms which the 
teachers used in yesterday s session to 
talk\ about individualized instruction 
bothered me. The -teachers talked 
about ^ prescribed, instruction, 
self-directed instruction, personalized 
in.struclion and independent study. 
Why do • we hayu -i6 have so many 
names for individuahzed instruction? 
We all know what weVe talking about 
when • we say, individualized 
instrjuetion— don'fvve?" 

JIM: ''Meg, I understand your/concern, but 
I disagree. I don't think we do know 
what weVe talking about when we use 
the terms individualized instruction.lt 
is like the child who says ' look at the 



pretty flow(»r' but cannot sa\ iook at 
tlic pretty rose' because lic/sbc cannot 
yot differentiate t\'pes of flowers. 
Some say that differentiating and 
grouping by differences and likenesses 
are the roots of all education.'' ' 

MEG: 'Oh Jim. for Pete's Sake, I know that: 
but what good is it going to do me Jo 
speak this terminology' if Vm not going 
t to use more than one of these types rof 
indiviflualized instruction? ' 

JIM: "Meg, granted, you will probably use 
the prescribed form most <xf the ^time 
and therefore your students will.-ript 
have the freedom to sele<;L Qbjecti\ds 
or learning activities. But if you allow 
for self-pacing, you liayej given the 
. student freedom of time to master. 
.And I suspect that you will also allow 
your students some freedom in the 
selection of learning actinties. After 
all, alternative learning activities could 
easily be added^ in each module where 
such materials are being used and 
wouldn't that make it, at least to .some 
?^se, self-directed instruction?'' 



MEG: ^'Well^I guess so, but 1 can't t|iink of 
any case w h e re I would use 
personalized instruction-isn't that 
what you call it when you let the 
student select hi?^/her .objectives and 
youyprovide the learning activities?" 

JIM: ' Y/es, that's right: but come now^ Meg, 
y9ii can allow a student some freedom 
in' selecting objectives can't you? I 
mean. . . you know ... like 
handicapped^ students . . . Certainly 
you would allow them some freedom 
wouldn't you?" 

,-MEG: *'No^ I would prescribe objectives for 
these students, or I should say tJiat I 
would cooperate with the student and 
parents: of the s^tud^Mit in prescribing 
the objectives and learning activities 



' JIM; .'ilmnim, maybe you are right, Meg, 1 
hadn't thought of it that way. But at 
liMsl yoii did allov> the student some 
iiif>iYt and you did taik^r make' the 
eouFjSe on iin individual basis."" 

MEG: "NNell maybe; but, Jim, I just caji't 
miapne a case in the seeondary school 
where a student could be alb>wed 
in^lependent study. 

JIM: "Aw^Meg. sure you ean.-^Aren't you 
usiiig independent sti^dy when you 
allow a student to select and 
aecomplish a |>r()ijeel on his/her o>\Tri? 
" , Remember Ann Smith? Ann was the 
only student in your horticulture 
course who w as interested in operating 
a retail flower shop. You let Ann 
" select her oWn projects. Remember the 
mock wedding-she did ail the flowers 
for that: and the potted flowers sale 
she planned and -conducted at 
^; . " ' school— wasn't that V independent 
study? .And didn't she study at her 
own pace?" 

r. 

MEG: -'NGrfTI' suggested most of the' 
objetl^s and learning activities, but 1 
will admit that Ann was consulted and 
given some options. But, granted, she 
did progress at her t!)wn pace." 

JIM: ''Maybe you're ;right, Meg? at^^the- 
secondary level most students need 
help in selecting both objectives and 
learning activities. Truly independent 
stiidy may be only for more mature 
students at the post-sjecondary level." 

.MEG: 'i think that is true. I think that we 
.should^ prescribe objectives and 
learning activities for the most part, 
but prescribe on an indivdual-student 
basis."" 

JIM: *i would like to think we could, Meg. 
but I doubt that vie can do much of 
this. You see, the State Departnient of 
Education may require that all 
students in a. specific course 
^' satisfactorily camplete -certain 



objectives. Teachers may not be given 
the flexibility needed to 'tailor-make* 
instruction for individual students." 

MEG: "l disagree, ]im: in effect; 
tailor-made' a course for Ann Smith. 1 
don't think, we >vill be held 
accountable for any specific 
objectives. As long a.s the objectives 
selected are within the domain of the 
course, I see no problem.'* 

JIM: Maybe you're right. .Meg.'' ^ 

MEG: "Mini, 1 think the 'bottom line' or 
major freedom that we are talking 
about— the thing that does most to 
effect individualization-is the 
ff'ecdom of time, and that is provided 
through .^elf-pacing. Self-pacing means 
freedom of time to master." 

JIM: M agree, Meg." 

MEG: 'Mim. how did we get off the subject? . 
We were talking about the relationship 
of PBVE and individualize^d 
instruction and ended up talking about 
the different fo.rm^ of 
individualization. Whv did we do that? 
What happened to PBVE?" . 

JIM: ''Meg, we are really talking about the 
different methods of delivering 
p e r f o r m a ncc^3-ased vocatiorval 
education. Perhaps ' the most 
fundamental question to be answered 
in selecting such a method involves the 
amount of freedom students are to be 
^ . ^ provided— freedom to select objectives 
and learning activities and freedom to 
progress at one's own pace. This 
question will ht answered by every 
vocational teacher either consciously 
or unconsciously. I think the teacher 
should be conscious of her/his. 
'decisions and be able to communicate 
such decisions." 

MEG: '*Well. Jim, you still haven't given me a 
good reason for learning to 
differentiate among all those fornjs of 
individualized instruction, but I did 
enjoy the coffee. See you later." 



^ JIM: ' See you, Meg. 
1 . 
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Review the Case Study. Write your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 



1. Do you think Meg is right in concluding 
that most vocational teachers will,, of 
necessity, prescribe objectives and 
learning activities for students? 

2. Was Meg correct in saying that Ann 
Smith's course of study was prescribed 
and. not independent? 

3. Was Jim correct in inferring that, at the 
secondary level, most students are not 
mature enough to select their own 
objectives and learning activities? 

4. Was Meg correct in concluding that the 
''bottom line" or major freedom to be 
provided students is the freedom of time 
to master in the form of self -pacing? 



Model Responses 
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INDIVIDUAUZATION RATING SCALE* 



Raie your present program of instruction on 
the following scale. 

3*. 

1. Sttudents are tested and placed in the 
curriculum at the point they are ready to 
learn. 

2. Students are allowed to progress at their 
; owiri rate. 

3. Students can pre test materials they 
already know. 

4. Students ar^ allowed to select from 
alternative methods of learning. . 

5. Studerfts are assigned learnings that meets 
^ heeds, rather than the 

niseda of the entire clas^ 

6: jStudenfe help each other. 

7. Students understand what to do at all 
• times. V ^ 

8. Students carry out assignments 
independently without being "spoon 

9. Students are encouraged to participate in 
the planning of leaming^activities. 

10, Stud^tits know the minimum level of- 
acceptable performance necessary to 
J^inoletevtheir objective. 

11, TRenfacility allows the student to w >rk 
alone if he/she desires. 

jf> ' . ^ ^ ' ' 

12, The faciKty allows students to move 
about freely to complete their 

\^^^fWsignmOT^^ 

' ' '''' 
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2 Adapted from "Training for Individualized Programs:' (Salem Oregon: The Oregon State 
Department of Education and The Educational Coordinating CounAQ, n.d., as cited by Frasef, 
Lafrv etal., in TTie Vocational Educator's Guide to CompetencyBdsiB Persomlaedlnstmctwn 
(St Paii~Minne^ta, The Minnesota State Department of Education, Vdcatiopal Division, 1976) 



pp. .45—46 



13. The facility allows for both large and 
srriall group activity. 

14. All learning materials are accessible to 
the student. 

15. Aides (either student or 
para- professional) are available to 
provide assistance to students needing it. 
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i 

A score of W than 45 wbuld indicate that' 
the instructor may need to consider making a 
greatet effort to individualize instructioa 



CHECK OUT ACTIVITIES ^ ^ i^l 

Inform your instructor that *you are rea^y to be tested. Yo^ will^be provided with a copy of* a i 
multiple' choice/matching test ^and an answer sheet. Record ydUr afnswers on the answer she et and 
return both the test and the answer sheet to the instriictor. 



